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F YOU asked me what I 

considered the educational 

benefits of camping, I should 
have to ask you first: what do 
you mean by education? If you 
agreed with me that by education we mean not 
only formal instruction in certain subjects but 
the total experience of adjusting to life, the 
everyday continuous experience of learning to 
live, then I can tell you how I think camping, 
as we know it in our Camp Fire Girls’ camps, 
educates. 

This is, of course, a matter of personal 
opinion. There are no measuring rods yet 
for the things we are trying to do. We 
know our objectives, we know what de do: 
how we set up our 
camps, how we plan 
our programs, how 
we choose our coun- 
selors, in order that 
we may achieve those 
objectives. Measuring 
what we have been 
able to accomplish is 
still very much a mat- 
ter of personal opin- 
ion — the opinion of 
the director as_ she 
looks back over the 
camping season and 
attempts to evaluate 
it, the opinion of the 
counselors, the par- 
ents—and, not at all 
to be under-estimat- 
ed, the opinion of the 
children themselves. 

We like what Dr. 
William Kilpatrick of 
Columbia University 
Says of character edu- 
cation—that a child 
may learn ‘‘so to act 
that by what I do and 
the way I act here and 
now, all concerned 
(which includes my- 
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self and others) may best en- 
joy ‘the good of life,’ enjoy life 
as far as possible, all together.”’ 
To give children an opportun- 
ity to learn to live that way is 
a worthy objective. Our directors try to plan 


the whole camping experience so that it may 


give children that opportunity, and so that 
children will feel an incentive to take advan- 
tage of it. 

Do youngsters really learn to live at camp? 
Last summer, Parents’ Magazine asked for 
the opinion of parents on “What Camp Has 
Done for My Child.” Many of the letters 


they received came from parents whose 
children had attended Camp Fire _ Girls 
camps. We_ cannot 


quote them all here, 
but have chosen one 
letter to show what 
one mother thinks 
camp has done _ for 
her daughter. What 
the daughter thinks 
is reflected in what 
the mother says, and 
it is obvious that both 
mother and daughter 
feel that some needed 
lessons in living were 
learned at camp: 

“In recounting the 
benefits derived by 
our daughter from a 
four weeks’ stay at 
camp, my enthusiasm 
may lead some _ to 
think that she was a 
‘problem’ child and 
particularly needed 
such an experience to 
correct special de- 
fects. That, however, 
was not the case, and 
for that very reason I 
am happy to tell of 
the results so that 
other mothers of nor- 
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mal daughters of 
that delightful and 
altogether puzzling 
age of fourteen 
may be helped in 
their decision to let 
their child leave 
home for a few 
weeks, for most of 
the gains made by 
our Caroline could 
be made by any 
child in any well 
directed girls’ or 
boys’ camp. It is 
because Caroline’s 
experience helped toward the easing of every- 
day living, the solving of problems which come 
to every child, that I am writing this. 

“We are a large family for these days, all 
strenuous, so that Caroline’s natural reaching 
out for self-expression met constant rebuffs 
from her two younger sisters and one brother, 
with its resulting unpleasantness for everyone. 
The freedom from that friction meant a great 
deal to her, loosening the tension in strained 
nerves, bringing out delightful characteristics 
we had not known were there. 

“Does your daughter hate to get up in the 
morning? Then send her to camp! After a 
week there Caroline said laughingly to her 
counselor, ‘Do you know I almost like to get 
up now, and at home it used to take the whole 
family to get me out of bed!’ The routine of 
rising bell, dressing bell, flag raising, inspec- 
tion and breakfast showed Caroline that get- 
ting up could be done easily. 

‘Household tasks of any sort, especially do- 
ing dishes, had always been a particular trial 
to Caroline. But in camp, taking her turn at 
‘kitchen police,’ that natural, ‘I don’t want 
to,’ feeling fell away. Knowing from home 
training how to do these tasks, she learned at 
camp to put the right spirit into them. 

“Breakfasts had always been a problem. The 
healthful breakfast had had no appeal, but in 
camp where there was no choice, cereals and 
breakfast foods were eaten with relish. 

“Shaking hands, as it were, with nature 
opened fresh fields of wonderment. From one 
of her letters: ‘It rained up here night before 
last, and last night. I have slept in it both 
nights. It is simply grand to feel the rain on 
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your face while you 
are asleep.’ 

“The stars be- 
came next-door 
neighbors to be 
called by name and 
talked about. Trees 
became friends. She 
learned the real 
pleasure to be de- 
rived from congen- 
ial companionship 

without the stimu- 
memes §€§6lus Of a party or 

Stewie going to a movie. 

Songs, stories, or 

‘just talking’ around the open fire did that 
for her. 

‘Through absence from family life she 
caught a perspective impossible at close range. 
Upon her return she heard the younger chil- 
dren quarreling. ‘Mother,’ she said, ‘Did I 
ever fuss like that? I never realized before 
how awful it sounded!’ She has been far 
more thoughtful and loving than before. 

‘The question naturally arises, ‘Will all of 
this prove to be of lasting benefit?’ I think 
the answer is yes. Of course, it could not be 
expected that a vacation of a few weeks’ time 
could work a miraculous change in our daugh- 
ter’s behavior, but the sum of the benefits men- 
tioned here has wholly justified the sacrifices 
entailed. She has received a new experience, 
a new point of view which contributed to a 
fuller, broader and more sympathetic under- 
standing. Her sense of values has undergone 
a beneficial change, and being a girl of intel- 
ligence I think she will turn the suggestions 
she has received in camp into lasting improve- 
ment.” 

What Caroline learned at camp was not 
taught her. It came as a by-product of activi- 
ties she enjoyed. As Bernard S. Mason says 
in that understanding book of his, Camping 
and Education, the keynote of camp to the 
child is fun. And fun, we think, is not only 
the enjoyment of the immediate activity but 
the personal satisfaction that comes from mak- 
ing progress. From the ever-popular swim- 
ming to the ever-popular evenings around the 
fire the girls enjoy what they are doing. There 
is an abundance of opportunity and a mini- 
mum of regimentation. The girls are given as 
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much freedom of choice as is possible in a 
camp community where certain regulations 
must be made for the safety and convenience 
of all. 

There are opportunities for doing a great 
many different sorts of things, and the coun- 
selors are there to help the girls to their best 
achievement, whether it is in building a fire, 
handling a horse, or staging a play. In Dr. 
Mason’s book are two excellent chapters on 
camp activities, with some interesting figures 
on what campers like to do. Needless to say, 
these figures would vary in different camps. 
A great deal of the popularity of an activity 
depends upon leadership and camp tradition. 
In our own camps we find this particularly true 
of nature lore and camp craft. Nature lore can 
be a very dull matter of identifying specimens, 
and seemingly unrelated to the rest of the life 
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at camp, or, without even being labeled nature 
lore, it can capture the interest of all the camp- 
ers. As one of our directors writes: 

‘When everyone in camp, down to the small- 
est camper is interested in watching the activi- 
ties of the Blue Birds and baby Nut Hatches, 
and when the noon meal is almost entirely for- 
gotten because all campers are watching a gor- 
geous California Tanager hopping about the 
pine tree, and when all are concerned about 
the mysterious metamorphosis of Oswalda and 
Oscarita, the milkweed caterpillars, then you 
know that girls are beginning to forget them- 
selves. Our nature counselor has the happy 


faculty of passing on her enthusiasm for the 
outdoors to her willing following.”’ 
At Camp Yakewi, the camp of the Cleveland 
Council of Camp Fire Girls, I have so often 
(Continued on page 28) 
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By JOHN H. RUSH 
General Director, The Keewaydin Camps, Princeton, New Jersey 


The Hard Portage is Over 


The Cleveland convention of the C.D.A.A. 
was the most interesting, well worth-while and 
friendly national gathering I have attended. 

The well conceived and efficiently executed 
program, the inspiring speakers, and the help- 
ful formal and informal conferences made the 
meeting most outstanding. 

The spirit of cooperation and friendliness 
which prevailed, the valuable, practical infor- 
mation given out, and the manner in which the 
meetings were conducted constituted a real 
achievement. 

Mr. Twining, Mr. Newstetter, and the hard- 
working committees who made this the nearest 
to an ideal conference I have known, are to be 
congratulated on the excellent piece of work 
they did. Every camp director in America 
should have been there to get the feeling of 
the whole-hearted enthusiasm shown in shar- 
ing experiences for the benefit of the other 
fellow, and the determination evidenced to 
make the C.D.A.A. an organization that will 
do its part in putting camping on the high 
plane it deserves in this great educational field. 

I am thoroughly sold on the C.D.A.A., and 
most enthusiastic over what I know it will ac- 
complish for camping in these hectic, trouble- 
some days. 

Never before in the history of camping has 
there been a time when there was more need 
for a united front and positive action. This 
convention has started the ball rolling for big- 
ger and better things for the Association. Ev- 
eryone interested in camping of any sort should 
become a member. THE CAMPING MAGAZINE 
alone is worth the fee. 

The C.D.A.A. has come through a hard year 
with flying colors. The going at times has 
been rough, and to those who are responsible 
for the fine showing, my hat is off—and orchids 
to Dr. Mason for the fine magazine he is 
giving us. 

The past year’s work of the association re- 
minds me of my first Canadian portage. It was 
a mile and a half carry. The trail was rough, 


only partly cut out, with many windfalls. | 
threw up my canoe, adjusted the tumpline and 
paddles, and started to follow “Joe,” the guide, 
but he soon disappeared. Plugging along as 
fast as I could, suddenly I crashed into some- 
thing that knocked me flat on my back. Crawl- 
ing out from beneath the canoe, I saw I had 
run head on into a tree that had been blown 
part way down across the trail. After getting 
my vertebrae back in line, I turned the canoe 
over to adjust the tumpline which had, I was 
sure, cut through into the place where I was 
supposed to have a brain. 

It started to rain. Mosquitoes from every 
part of Canada came to feast on the tender- 
foot. When the canoe was finally put up again, 
quarts of cold water ran down my back. I 
made a successful detour of the windfall, but 
in doing so made my first acquaintance with 
mucky, mushy Canadian muskeg. I stirred up 
a hornets’ nest. The trail led across the bed 
of a brook filled with big round rocks, as slip- 
pery as a Louisiana Senator, and I knew I 
wasn’t half way over the portage. It was get- 
ting dark; I was hungry, thirsty, and sore in 
more ways than one. The canoe was getting 
ten pounds heavier every minute. Several 
times moose trails led me astray. It would 
take all the space in this magazine to tell what 
I said to the lonely denizens of the forest con- 
cerning the “fun” I was having vacationing in 
the north woods. After what seemed hours, I 
met Joe coming back to see what had happened 
to me. He asked to let him take the canoe the 
rest of the way. I tried to say jauntily—“Oh, 
no Joe, I’ll take it over.” I did say it, but 
good old Joe who was 60 years old and weighed 
25 pounds less than I, smiled and said, ‘“‘No, 
me take um.” And I let him. It seems we were 
not half way over, so after I recovered my 
breath and got a few kinks out of my aching 
muscles I asked Joe to let me take the canoe, 
but he refused. 

I asked two or three times, and finally he 
said, “All right.” I hadn’t gone 50 yards until 
I saw the lake through the trees. I certainly 

(Continued column 2, page 7) 
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the Chai Convention 


By JOHN P. SPRAGUE, M.D. 
Director, Camp Minocqua, Former President C. D. A., Minocqua, Wisconsin 


The geographical location of the convention 
was well chosen and should have made it pos- 
sible for representatives to attend from the 
North, South, East, and West; which with the 
exception of the Far West covers the principal 
centers where camp directors live and from 
which they draw their patronage. 

The local attendance was all that could be 
expected. A considerably larger number of 
directors should have been present from all 
other sections of the country. All those who 
attended showed a keen interest in the general 
sessions, discussion groups and luncheon meet- 
ings. At no convention that I have attended 
has such close attention to and intense interest 
in the program been shown. 

The Statler Hotel provided an ideal set-up 
for the general session meetings and for the 
display of exhibits. The exhibits were care- 
fully laid out and well attended. The exhib- 
itors, I believe, were pleased with the interest 
shown in their displays. It is highly probable 
that the number of exhibits and the space re- 
quired can be materially increased for next 
year. 

Music critics and all who had the least feel- 
ing for harmony agreed that the group vocal 
and instrumental music furnished by students 
from the public schools was the real demon- 
stration feature of the convention. The music 
rendered by them was much better than that 
produced by the convention members even 
under the inspiring leadership of Augustus 
Zanzig. 

You would say, after attending the business 
session and observing the cooperation and in- 
terest at all meetings, that the era of good 
feeling had arrived. Not all agreed with every- 
thing. Camp directors never could. There was 
evidenced, however, real interest in the future 
of the organization and loyal support of the 
present C.D.A.A. administration and its meth- 
ods. 

The program was varied, educational, inter- 
esting and inspiring. A goal was reached at 
this convention for which many old members 
hive long hoped. Organization plans, constitu- 


tion and by-laws, membership difficulties and 
financial troubles had been taken care of by 
the proper committees and the full time of 
members, except for a two-hour business ses- 
sion, was or at least could be devoted to giving 
and getting the most from the educational pro- 
gram. The socializing influence of the conven- 
tion on the camp directors present—something 
very much needed in our organization—was 
everywhere in evidence. During intermissions, 
at meal time and after evening sessions, infor- 
mal groups were happily discussing camping 
and enjoying each other. The subject matter 
of the program held the interest of those who 
had been in camping for many years as well as 
those who have recently taken up this profes- 
sion. 





The Hard Portage is Over 

(Continued from Previous Page) 
learned something from good old Joe that day 
—and say, how good that water looked and 
tasted, and dates, cornbread, bacon and coffee! 
And how soft the balsam bed felt later, and 
how soothing the patter of rain on the tent, 
with the comforting warmth of the fire coming 
in the open flaps of the tent. The troubles of 
the portage were forgotten. I was glad to be 
there. 

The C.D.A.A. has just come over a hard, 
rough portage. There have been many wind- 
falls to go around or cut out. At times it may 
have seemed that there was danger of sinking 
in the muskeg, but we made the shores of Lake 
Erie, where everyone enjoyed the warmth of 
friendship fires, the general get-together, beans 
and bacon a la Statler, and the hard work of 
the year was forgotten. 

There is still a long way to travel. There 
will be more hard portages, head winds and 
dangerous rapids; but with everyone carrying 
his own load and “helping the other fellow,” 
and all showing a desire and willingness to sac- 
rifice individual interests for the good of all, 
the C.D.A.A. will come into its own and right- 
fully exert a powerful influence in making for 
better camps and camping for the youth of the 
country. 
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The Challenge of Camping 


By 


HENRY M. BUSCH, Ph.D., Assistant Director, Cleveland College 


Editor’s note-——The following article is the address de- 
livered by Dr. Busch before the Twelfth Annual National 
Convention of the Camp Directors Association of America, 
Inc., at Cleveland, February 25, 1935. 


NE of the most important facts about 
human society, and one of which we 
have only recently become aware, is 

that invention in the natural and social sciences 
is much more a social product than an individu- 
al achievement. The ideas and elements which 
are recombined or interpreted to form an inven- 
tion are provided by the social group and, al- 
though these ideas are filtered through the me- 
dium of the individual mind, in a sociological 
sense the advance represents a social product. 
Only on this basis can we explain the independ- 
ent simultaneous invention or discovery of the 


same principle or product by men isolated from 
each other. Sociologists such as William F. Og- 
burn, Bernard Stern, and others, have compiled 
impressive lists of several hundred inventions 
and discoveries in mechanics, physics, chemis- 
try, biology, medicine and other fields, which 
were made at two or more places at approxi- 
mately the same time by men working inde- 
pendently. 

It has been well said that “We live in a cli- 
mate of opinion.” It is, therefore, not surprising 
that the general surrounding environment of 
ideas should result in several people’s giving 
utterance to the same thoughts, and even in 
almost the same words. That is the real mean- 
ing of the fact that your chairman this after- 
noon and your speaker of the moment, without 
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any prior consultation, have developed precise- 
ly the same sets of ideas for presentation to 
you. That also explains why, in discussing 
camping from an educational point of view, 
most, if not all, of the speakers and group lead- 
ers in this conference will stress the fact that 
camping is an educational venture dependent 
for its efficiency upon the enlistment of interest 
and seeking as its outcome the development of 
good character and wholesome personality. 

The climate of opinion of the camping move- 
ment has been changing during the past two 
decades and is now much more favorable to a 
discussion. of personality factors in the camp- 
ing situation than ever in the past. The confer- 
ences of the Camp Directors Association, while 
they continue to be eminently practical and 
give proper attention to factors of physical 
and organizational efficiency, have become less 
concerned with camping as a business and in- 
creasingly concerned with camping as an ad- 
venture in spiritual development. 

If an educational philosopher were to set up 
an ideal situation for the development of char- 
acter, the result of his planning would un- 
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doubtedly bear a remarkable resemblance to 
the present well-conducted summer camp... For 
the educator would seek to secure a situation 
in which the complete round of ordinary daily 
living would be experienced, and in which the 
whole fabric of life would be shot with spiritual 
values. Such an opportunity is presented in the 
well-managed summer camp. 

To speak of camping as an educational expe- 
rience is for some people to rob it of the very 
elements that make it delightful; freedom 
from schedule and the discipline of organized 
material, spontaneity and the opportunity to 
revel in the out-of-doors. These people are 
right in their insistence that camping should be 
primarily a recreational experience but they 
may possibly be overlooking the fact that our 
conceptions of education are changing. 

Education is coming to be recognized as a 
many-sided activity that takes place most ef- 
fectively when children are doing under whole- 
some conditions things that tremendously in- 
terest them. Education means more than the 
imparting of knowledge. It includes the in- 
crease of a child’s store of facts about life in 
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all its phases, but recognizes that appreciation 
of life is as important as the accumulation of 
information. It recognizes the importance of 
healthy bodies, and it is here that the summer 
camp can do a fundamental job. Controlling as 
it does the whole routine of a child’s life for a 
period varying from two weeks to two months, 
the camp can contribute toward the develop- 
ment of physical health which will carry him 
through the rest of the year. 

I recall in my early experience as a camp 
director that one of our boys, the son of a 
prominent American illustrator, after a happy 
season in camp was stricken with a very serious 
disease. For weeks he hovered between life 
and death. Upon his recovery members of the 
medical profession who were in consultation 
on the case expressed the opinion that the fine 
physical reserves which had pulled the boy 
through had been developed during the pre- 
ceding summer of wholesome, happy activity 
in the out-of-doors. The simple, normal sched- 
ule of camp physical routine had, in their judg- 
ment, contributed a normalizing factor most 
valuable to the youngster of sensitive, highly- 
organized, urban type. Of course, no one can 
say that the camp experience saved the boy’s 
life, but I cannot help sharing with the father 
and the doctors the satisfaction that possibly 
our camp made its contribution to society by 
preserving for it that fine young boy who is 
now a useful member of adult society. 

As important as the possession of a strong 
body, is the possession of a cheerful, well- 
poised, self-reliant disposition. Increasingly we 
are learning that the emotional phase of life 
develops in contact with one’s fellows. The 
important thing for a youngster is not the ac- 
cumulation of facts or manual skills, but the 
ability to engage in activities that bring him 
the approbation of those of his own age. Self- 
reliance and self-respect are fostered in a child 
by the confident knowledge that he can do well 
the things that normal children do and value. 
It is precisely in the field of such activities that 
the camp operates. Its program gives major 
attention to swimming and water sports, base- 
ball, basketball, and team and group games, 
hiking and woodcraft activity, music and dra- 
ma. The foundation for physical participation 
in such activities is a healthy physique which 
the camp can assist in developing, but the by- 
product of social participation is not only in- 
creased health but an emotional poise. 
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In our camps we are constantly encounter- 
ing youngsters who appear inept in physical 
skills, largely because they have had no op- 
portunity to develop these skills. In many 
cases we find that the youngster not only is 
incompetent in athletics, handcraft, and similar 
activities, but is convinced that he thoroughly 
dislikes these activities. We, as experienced 
people, know that the case is likely to be that 
of the Irishman who said, “‘I don’t eat cabbage 
because I don’t like cabbage, and I’m glad I 
don’t like cabbage because if I did, I’d eat it 
and I hate the stuff.”’ Our job, so to speak, is 
to get them to eat the cabbage and to like it so 
that they will want to eat more of it and like it 
better. In other words, the youngster who can- 
not swim and is convinced that he hates swim- 
ming, needs skilled and sympathetic coaching - 
so that, as he develops proficiency in the water, 
his growing confidence motivates him to de- 
velop higher proficiency and increased satis- 
faction. Swimming may be an individualistic 
activity but baseball, basketball, and certain 
social-athletic activities require even more 
skillful coaching if the youngster is to develop 
not only competence but emotional poise. 

Some time ago I wrote of a boy in one of our 
camps who was interested in nothing but read- 
ing. He was convinced that he hated swim- 
ming, baseball, group camping, and other 


-activites of a social nature. We came to the 


conclusion that his dislike rose from inability, 
which in turn was caused by inexperience. We 
assigned to him a counselor who could help 
him develop ability in baseball and swimming, 
and after long and sympathetic companion- 
ship and coaching the boy improved to such 
a degree that he was able to take his place 
in an unspectacular manner in the normal 
round of competitive and social activities of 
the camp. Since writing that story I have re- 
cently met the man who was that boy. I found 
him physically well-developed and _ socially 
well-adjusted. Although at the end of the con- 
ference on a professional matter with the young 
man, I did not recognize him as the boy who 
had been in our camp, he identified himself and 
expressed the opinion that the coaching and 
friendly help he had received from the coun- 
selor had started him on the path of pleasur- 
able physical activity which had widened his 
range of enjoyable social contacts. 

It should be added that the boy whose physi- 
cal incompetence was due.to inexperience, re- 
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sided in an apartment-house area in a great 
city and would not have been regarded by most 
observers as socially unfortunate. The com- 
munity in which he lived consisted of upper 
middle-class people who could pay relatively 
high rents, but they were, in the main, young 
newly-weds with no children, or very young 
children. There wasn’t a single social agency 
operating in his community which could offer 
him a recreational program; no school, no play- 
ground, no scout troop, no institutional church, 
no Y.M.C.A., and, of course, no settlement. 
His was not an “underprivileged” neighbor- 
hood but he was decidedly an underprivileged 
boy. We were responsible, upon his return to 
the city, for inducing his parents to send him 
more than a mile from his home three or four 
days a week so that he could enjoy the social 
and physical activities of a Y.M.C.A. It was 
this gearing-in of the program of the camp and 
the recreational agency of the city which, in 
our judgment and that of the young man, made 
so great a contribution to his physical and 
social competence. 

The camp stands at many points in sharp 
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contrast to the city experience. Part of the fail- 
ure of urban agencies to achieve adequate 
character results in child life has been due to 
their disjointed, piece-meal attack on the prob- 
lem. Responsibility for aspects of personality 
development is apportioned as though a child 
were a mathematical sum total of attributes. 
The home assumes major responsibility for 
physical care and too often only a marginal 
responsibility for mind, manners, and morals. 
The school takes over the nurture of the intel- 
lect, the church becomes the guardian of thé 
religious nature, and various recreational agen- 
cies compete for the chance to guide the child’s 
free time. 

It is not surprising, in view of the lack of co- 
ordination among these agencies, that inte- 
gration of experience fails to take place in the 
child’s development, and in place of unified 
personality we find a conflict of purposes and 
values which the child is not able to resolve. 
We have learned that even under seemingly 
ideal circumstances there is very little applica- 
tion of what one has learned in one situation to 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Uncle Sam Becomes a Camp Director 


What the CCC Camps Aim to Accomplish 


Editor’s Note: This article contains most of the state- 
ments made by Dr. Frame in his lecture at the Twelfth 
Annual National Convention of the Camp Directors As- 
sociation of America, Inc., at Cleveland on February 23, 
1935. 


the first of the “alphabet” organizations 
to be set up under the New Deal, seems 
still to be one of the most popular. Certainly 
it is one of the easiest combinations of letters 
to remember. I am wondering, however, if you 
know the meaning of the words for which the 
three C’s stand—Civilian Conservation Corps. 
First let us take the last word—‘Corps.”’ 
This is a word used in the army to cover all 
the military organizations and units generally 
combined under the command of a major gen- 
eral. In the United States there are nine such 
corps areas. You may wonder what the army 
does in connection with these camps. In the 
first place, it does not drill the enrollees. The 
camps are in no sense militaristic. The army 
administers the camps, the general instructions 
being sent out from Washington by Robert 
Fechner, who, as Director of Emergency Con- 
servation Work, is the representative of the 
President in charge of the whole program. 
You may have seen, around your own court 
house, the boys who were selected by the local 
representatives of the Department of Labor, as 
they assembled to meet officers sent by the 
army to take them to some army camp for 
two weeks of conditioning. There, companies 
of 200 men each are organized and placed 
‘under a reserve army captain, a lieutenant, 
and a medical officer. Each company, so or- 
ganized, is then sent to some place, generally 
within their own state, where their labor can be 
used to best advantage in the conservation of 
our natural resources. Wooden barracks. and 
other buildings erected at these camps enable 
the army efficiently to house, clothe, and feed 
the enrollees and otherwise administer the 
camps. Firm, yet reasonable, discipline (com- 
parable to that of the good old-fashioned 
boarding schools) is enforced by these army 
officers. This type of discipline is generally 
a fine thing for these young fellows, many of 


[ite Civilian Conservation Corps, one of 
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whom have never before had to do what they 
were told to do. The army corps is undoubt- 
edly the governmental agency best equipped 
to administer to these camps. 

Now then, the next “C’”—‘“Conservation”’ 
—what does it signify? 

As related to these camps it works two ways: 

1. The conservation of natural resources 
under the leadership of the foresters, park ex- 
ecutives, soil erosion and water conservation 
specialists, etc., and 

2. The conservation of young manhood, 
through the combined efforts of the army, con- 
servationists, safety campaign managers, and 
CCC Camp Educational Advisers. 

As to whether natural resources are actually 
being conserved, you have undoubtedly noted 
in the papers from time to time the releases by 
Director Fechner of the rather staggering 
figures showing the work done by the CCC en- 
rollees throughout the nation. Each young 
man works 40 hours each week at real labor in 
some state forest, state park, state monument, 
soil erosion or other conservation project. For 
this he gets his keep and $30 per month, $25 
of which he must send to his family at home. 
In Ohio state forests, 121 miles of good roads 
over which trucks may pass have been built; 
3016 man-hours of labor have been spent in 
fighting fires; 4,000,000 young trees have been 
planted, 7,000,000 more are being planted this 
fall; in nursery beds, tended with CCC labor, 
Ohio is raising more black locust seedlings than 
all other states combined, 5,000 pounds of seed 
having been sown; 1700 owners of gullied lands 
in Ohio are co-operating in the program to pre- 
vent excess run-off of water and loss of soil 
by erosion. Yes, indeed, the CCC boys earn 
the money they are paid. 

Equally important, if not more important, 
than this conservation of nature is the conserva- 
tion of youth going on in these camps. Sanitation 
is enforced. Rules of health, including safety, 
are taught to all enrollees. Regular habits are 














developed. The boys almost without excep- 
‘ion improve in physical well-being, in their 
crip on themselves, in their attitude toward 
life in general. Responsibility is often placed 
on them to carry out a piece of work in small 
groups or even singly. This helps to develop 
their initiative and a sense of responsibility. 
Under such foremanship, many an active youth 
is being conserved for good citizenship when he 
returns to his home from a CCC camp. 

In addition, there is in each camp a carefully 
selected, college-trained educator who acts as 
adviser, counselor and guide to each and all 
of the young men in that camp. He makes it 
his business to get acquainted with the boys, 
to study them, their personal and group prob- 
lems, their possibilities. He advises the army 
officers, the technical staffs, the foremen, the 
enrollees themselves as to what can be done 
that will help the largest possible number of 
boys to educate themselves as adults so as best 
to overcome the various problems that confront 
them. When these problems have to do with 
book learning, he organizes classes of instruc- 
tion. Where the problems are those of inertia, 
backwardness, selfconsciousness, he promotes 
activities in which they can express themselves 
by taking part. Vocational counseling and 
guidance is provided. Everything possible is 
done to send the boys back home better 
equipped to meet the problems of good citizen- 
ship. 


In cooperation with emergency school di- 


rectors, county rehabilitation councils and 
other local agencies, adult education groups 
made up of boys who have returned to their 
homes from the CCC camps are being organ- 
ized. Such groups will make it possible for 
these boys to continue at home many of the 
contacts and activities which contributed so 
largely to their progress while they were in 
camp. 

And now for that other word beginning with 
“C,” the first in the titl—‘Civilian.”’ 

These young men in the camps are not sol- 
diers. They are civilians in training for con- 
structive citizenship when they return to their 
home communities. A composite picture of 
the “average” young civilian who is in process 
of training in a CCC camp is as follows:—He 
was born in the city, 19 years ago, of par- 
enis native to the United States. He spent 
four years in high school, but did not graduate. 
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He has at some time had experience as a 
laborer or clerk, earning $12 to $15 per week. 
He liked sports in high school, but took no 
other part in school activities. Such magazines 
as he reads are Western and Liberty. He is a 
very average workman, whose ambition seems 
to be to become an auto mechanic or laborer. 
He seems to have been pushed through the 
grades at school, but has gained no idea as to 
what he would really like to do. 

This description probably checks with your 
own acquaintanceship among young fellows 
who are out of school and unemployed. Are 
you aware that there are 4,000,000 young fel- 
lows between the ages of 18 and 24 in the 
United States, of which this is a fair composite 
picture? The conservation for citizenship of 
this great body of civilian youth demands a 
type of education that we, in this country, have 
never yet adequately developed. 

Looking across the ocean to Europe where 
nearly every nation has tackled its “youth 
problem” in a different way, one comes to the 
conclusion that the best youth movement of 
them all has been going on for :years in Den- 
mark around the Danish Folk Schools. There 
was a time when the youth of Denmark, 
18 to 24 years of age, faced, with their 
elders, a national depression the like of which 
we have not yet imagined. Since that time, 
groups of Danish youth, one group after an- 
other, attending the folk schools for short peri- 
ods, have been so challenged, so enthused and 
guided that their whole nation has learned suc- 
cessfully to adjust and readjust itself to the 
problems of modern European civilization. Its 
folk schools have undoubtedly helped Denmark 
to go further in the ‘“‘pursuit of happiness” than 
any other country of modern times. 

Can our CCC Work Camps be thought of 
as the beginnings of an American folk school 
movement? Our old-time western frontiers 
are no longer open to youth. Unquestionably 
a new frontier is forming. No one yet pic- 
tures it with exactness, though the outlines 
seem to be showing through the haze. If these 
millions of young American adults, out of 
school and unemployed, are to be trained to 
understand this new frontier and to adjust 
themselves to it, we greatly need a compre- 
hensive, yet intensive, educational movement 
for young adults. We need it now; not ten 

(Continued on Page 29) 





Nature iuiding 


By 


Editor’s Note—With some slight 
revision this is a report of a dis- 
cussion group held at the Twelfth 
Annual National Convention of the 
Camp Directors’ Association of 
America, Inc., Cleveland, February 
21-23, 1935. The answers to the questions were given by 
Doctor Vinal. 


Il. Introduction 


S A BASIS for this discussion I am going 
A to present a few actual cases. They will 


be so simple that the point involved will 
be quite evident. Success or failure as a nature 
leader depends upon just such simple items as 
I will mention. Of course it would be possible 
to diagnose a case which involved many ail- 
ments, but even in that instance it would have 
to be broken down into its component parts. 
Frankly, I am presenting these pictures to pro- 
voke thought. To make this clinic successful 
we must give and talk with absolute freedom. 


1. I just said to a Camp Director, “How did 
A. B. get along last summer? I told you that she 
is not an attractive personality but that she would 
sell herself before the summer was over?” The 
answer was: “She didn’t sell herself. She was too 
old-fashioned and too retiring. The girls wouldn’t 
go with her. I finally had to tell her that she had 
to get a new uniform. Putting shorts on made 
a big difference. We had to sell her to the camp- 
ers.” 


2. “Marion is not going back to that Southern 
Camp again. The Directors are so old-fashioned 
that they make the Counselors wear long stock- 
ings.” 

3. Miss X thought that Sunday should be a day 
of rest and religion. She didn’t think that the 
campers ought to swim on Sunday. She must have 
forgotten that “Cleanliness is Godliness.” A na- 
ture leader has a good opportunity on Sunday. 
Man made the church. Man made Sunday, also. 
God made the out-of-doors. The greatest sermon 
was from a Mount. The hills are God’s temples. 


4. A Director employed one of my students for 
a nature leader with the proviso that if the leader 
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didn’t make good that she 
should be given a_ walking 
ticket in two weeks. The Di- 
rector made the following an- 
nouncement at breakfast: “Di- 
rectly after breakfast those who would like to go 
sailing meet Captain Jenks at the wharf, the handi- 
craft people are going to start sweet-grass baskets 
this morning, there will be a baseball game be- 
tween the counselors and the campers, and if any- 
one wants to go with the Bug Lady she will meet 
them on the back porch.” This same counselor 
asked if she could have a place underneath the 
piazza for a museum. The director gave her per- 
mission but offered no help. The leader spent 
hours cleaning out rubbish, shoveling out sand, 
and then the camp handy man saw that it was a 
dandy place to store lumber and appropriated the 
place. 


5. A Director hired a Yale Ph.D. to be a nature 
leader. The Director said: “It’s about a hundred 
miles to Boston, isn’t it?” The Ph.D. said: “No, 
it is 98.7 miles.’”’ A nature counselor can be “‘over- 
educated.” 


6. In one camp the children had been so de- 
natured that the Director was forced to get a nature 
leader under the name of Pioneer Counselor. To 
be a pioneer one has to be a good naturalist. If you 
do not get anything more out of this discussion 
than this idea it will be worth while. I trust that 
you will let the idea grow. 


7. A-nature counselor spent all her week ends 
during the spring in making out a prize-point sys- 
tem for camp. When I visited the camp in August 
and suggested a stalking game the campers wanted 
to know what the prize was. The Director said 
that there would be a prize. At the end of the 
game the campers gathered around me to obtain 
the reward. The Director not only lied but was 
willing for me to be the goat. 


9. The leaders got the boys started catching fish 
for the big, home-made aquarium. The idea be- 
came so contagious that the Director had to sneak 
some of the fish out at night. 


10. The following was announced at the break- 
fast table: “Larry Webber used to be a placer 
miner. He says that any of you fellows who can 
travel on hard tack and cocoa can meet him at the 
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Senior Cabin at ten o’clock A.M. You won’t be 

back until dark and he doesn’t promise any gold. 

In order to go you will have to wear stout shoes.” 

How many of the boys do you think showed up? 
* *% * 

From the ten cases presented you must have 
seen that three sets of people are involved— 
the campers, the directors, and the nature 
counselors. Success or failure may be due to 
any one of the three. It may be due to a very 
simple happening. A successful season means 
a succession of successful happenings. 

We are now ready for discussion. Who has 
the first question? 


II. Beginning Nature Study 


Question. How would you start a class of begin- 
ners in Nature Study? 

Answer. First of all it is not a class. I would 
avoid the school vocabulary which, unfortunately, 
gives it a stigma. Give them something with ad- 
venture or a challenge. Let the group choose to 
do it. Offer many opportunities. Suppose that 
an old lumberman offers to guide them in con- 
structing a cabin. 

O. What would be the reaction of parents to 
teaching by a lumberjack? 

Ans. I would want to know the lumberjack first. 
If he is trustworthy and of good character, it would 
be a most worth-while experience if he has some- 
thing to give. 

Remark. Have a regular counselor go along. 

O. If the child is not interested in Nature should 
you force it on him? 

Ans. No. 

QO. Has anyone ever solved this? 

Ans. The Soul is not saved by knowing trees. 
Offer the camper rich experiences in Nature. Let 
him build a cabin. Incidentally he will learn trees. 
Knowledge is not the objective. 

Sug. Make placques of tracks. | 

Q. Many people in the crafts seminar did not 
believe in the tie up with nature. Why? 

Ans. I cannot conceive why they felt that way, 
unless they were teaching craft instead of campers. 
The art of the old homestead was based on native 
materials. No one found fault with the outcomes 
then. ese 

O. Would not expense help make it necessary to 
correlate the two? 

Ans. Better forget “correlate,” “subject,” ‘“cur- 
riculum”—Do the things. You will learn anyway. 
Forget subject, forget knowledge; tin can cookery 
is nature, too; one has to get wood for the fire; he 
must know poison sumach from chestnut, and dry 
wood from green. A school vocabulary is a handi- 
cap if you use it or think it. 


> € 
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Ill. Camp Museum 


QO. What do you think are the most important 
things in a camp museum? 

Ans. It should be the campers’ museum, tem- 
porary rather than permanent, be a workshop 
rather than a storehouse, and it should be strictly 
local. 

QO. Why do you suggest workshop? 

_ Ans. It is doing that puts the life into any pro- 
ject. Making leaf prints or casts of footprints and 
pine-needle baskets is a better investment than 
gazing at a collection of mounted leaves, a stuffed 
chipmunk, or at the kinds of pines. 

QO. What type of museum should I build? 

Ans. First of all you should keep in mind that 
the camp grounds is a museum. Have the campers 
build a fern garden, a rock garden; or a nature 
trail. If you build one, make it a workshop. 

Q. Is it worth while to construct a building in 
which to put an exhibit such as seen in a city mu- 
seum? 

Ans. I would be suspicious of such a project. It 
suggests that the director has knowledge as an ob- 
jective rather than nature experiences. One can 
see stuffed beavers in a city. It is better for camp- 
ers to see live beavers. 

Remark. One can not get near a live beaver. I 
never really knew what one looked like until I 
saw a Stuffed one. 

Ans. Stalking a beaver is fun. Taking pictures 
of the beaver requires skill. Observing how bea- 
vers build a dam or fell populars or play is. worth 
more than counting a stuffed beaver’s toes. Give 
the children enriching experiences. Knowledge is 
not the only objective nor is it the most important 
objective. 

QO. Would you use a stuffed loon? 

Ans. You can have a stuffed chipmunk, a caged 
chipmunk, and a live chipmunk; which would give 
the best experiences? 

Q. If you have just a live chipmunk, how can 
you count the toes? 

Ans. There are more valuable experiences than 
counting the toes—having a chipmunk trust you 
long enough to eat out of your hand, for example. 
Knowledge of five toes does not compare with kind- 
ness. 

Q. How near can you get a chipmunk to come? 

Ans. Near enough to take a peanut out of your 
mouth or to take peanuts from a glass in your 
hand. What we have been saying about chip- 
munks applies to loons. Children will never for- 
get seeing a loon swim under the boat, or seeing 
it disappear and come up one hundred feet away, 
or hearing it call. Somewhere in your notes write 
in capital letters “Gzve the children enriching ex- 
periences.” Also write that “Knowledge is not 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Afloat 


By 
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Director 


Camp Edmar 


CRUISER! What a new world opened 

to our girls. All the fascinating stories 

of the sea and romantic experiences in 
boating which they had read, they would now 
live. Life on board a cruiser would be a real 
and very thrilling event. And so on acquiring 
the Edmyro, a seaworthy 34 footer with 
a nine-foot beam, and a nice roomy cabin with 
four berths, we started to plan our first cruise 
with the young mariners at our camp. 

Little was in the conversation at camp but 
the boat, cruises, charts, sailor pants, weather, 
binoculars and other nautical topics. With 
accommodations limited, the campers had to 
take turns by four’s in cruising, so Helen, Janet, 
Audrey and Bunny were selected this time to 


go on a two-day trip on Edmyro. What 
excitement accompanied the packing of their 
duffle bags, as they included bathing suits, 
toilet articles, first-aid kit and blankets. All 
dressed in white-duck sailor pants and mid- 
dies, they strapped their bags to their backs 
and marched down the gangplank as Mr. Lane 
brought up Edmyro to the dock. 

anet was appointed steward for this trip so 
she loaded up with jugs of fresh water and 
boxes of food. Helen had charge of duffle and 
stowed the packs on the berths. The girls 
jumped aboard. Audrey cast off the ropes from 
the dock, and off we started for the north of 
Port Jefferson Harbor. The girls were given 
their jobs at once. Bunny was made pilot so 

















she took the wheel. Janet put all food supplies 
in the ice-box and in lockers. We towed the 
dinghy, and Audrey watched it to keep the rope 
clear of the propellor. 

As even the hottest day is cool on the water, 
sun-bathing on the forward deck became the 
program for the time being. 

Near the harbor mouth we found a shel- 
tered cove with a sandy beach, so we dropped 
our anchor and planned for a swim. The girls 
undressed in the cabin and soon climbed down 
the swimming ladder into the delicious calm 
water. Shouts and giggles of delight were heard 
all around the boat as our girls swam and 
floated to their hearts content. 

Thoroughly refreshed they climbed back on 
the Edmyro and dressed for supper. Of all 
the girls, Janet excelled when it came to cook- 
ing, so she fixed a tasty 
omelet with cheese, vege- 
tables, a crisp salad, cold 
from the ice-box, with 
fruit and cake for dessert. 
Audrey had set a dainty 
table with colored paper 
cloth and napkins and 
cups. Supper devoured, 
the table equipment was 
folded up and dropped 
overboard. Nautical 
housekeeping has its ad- 
vantages. Helen and Bun- 
ny washed the silverware 
and pots in the galley 
where plenty of hot water 
was available, while Aud- 
rey swabbed the deck. 
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The jobs completed, we all lolled on 
the cushioned seats watching a fiery 
sun dip slowly into a blue sea. Soon 
lights were put up for the night, as 
a riding light must be carried above 
the deck by all ships. The flags were 
taken down and we all lay on deck to 
watch the stars come out, and the 
girls sang camp songs under the open 
skies. . 

As we soon succumbed to that 
drowsy feeling, we went into the 
cabin and showed each girl how to 
make up her berth and attach the 
uppers to a hook in the roof. The 
windows were all open and each girl 
had a view from her berth of the pale moon, 
the stars, and other lighted yachts gently 
swinging at anchor. We covered them with 
extra blankets and made up our own berths 
in the open cockpit on the extension seats. We 
pulled down side curtains and had the comfort 
of a cabin. | 

Early the next day there were sounds of 
arising from the cabin. We looked in to find 
that the girls had already made up their berths, 
bedding neatly folded and tucked behind each 
berth. They had washed, and looked spic and 
span. 

Up came our side curtains, out came the 
table and Janet was cooking chocolate, scram- 
bled eggs and buttery toast. Practicaily no 
cleaning up had to be done as that breakfast 
(Continued on page 27) 




























Camps For Little Tots 


Trends in Pre-School 
Camping 


KATHERINE GREENE, Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology, 


University of Michigan 


Director, Greene Farm Camp, Michigan 


NY discussion of camping for small 
A children can easily deteriorate into ar- 

guments for and against taking children 
away from home and parental influence. My 
own belief is that in a majority of cases, good 
camps do not divide family interests. Camps 
offer parents a way of supplementing their own 
care of the child by offering opportunities that 
only the wisest and wealthiest of parents can 
provide. Camps have worked out expertly 
stahdardized programs that are suited to the 
physical and social needs of children. 

Such programs for the camps of younger 
children are not advertised, but they exist. A 
discussion of such standards as have been 
worked out in our home-camp and in larger 
organizations have a few fundamental princi- 
ples which must be considered. 

Elementary physiological needs are for sleep 
and rest. These play an important part in pre- 
school ages. They need sleep during the day 
as well as at night. Experimentation has shown 
that the quality of a child’s sleep at night is 
better when he has had rest during the day. 
Children up to seven years of age need a great 
deal of rest, but that does not necessarily mean 
that they need extended periods of sleep. 
Many schedules you will find in medical books 
detailing the amount of sleep that children re- 
quire are grossly exaggerated, as shown by 
field studies. The average child can get along 
with twelve hours of sleep from four years of 
age and up. This is what children actually 
sleep, not a theory of what they should sleep. 
Children get enough sleep on an ordinary 
schedule in a camp, but they don’t get enough 
rest. 

Another need is for activity at a pace which 
is determined by the child’s own level. Chil- 
dren can be over-stimulated and made to play 
and work too vigorously so that they are ex- 
hausted. When left to themselves small chil- 
dren alternate frequently between periods of 


very active play and periods when they play 
quietly or do nothing that can be observed by 
an adult. I have had children in my group 
who would retire at the end of twenty minutes 
of active play, and turn their backs on the rest 
of the group. After a period of relaxing they 
want to join the group again. They were chil- 
dren who were under par, so far as physical 
vigor was concerned, but by being allowed to 
take their own time, and work out their own 
rate, they adjusted easily to the other children. 

A third physiological need is for very simple 
food planned by experts to provide for growth. 
Children of this age need particularly simple 
meals in the evening, with calories, vitamins, 
calcium, and all the other dietary needs met. 
All camps for young children need to stress 
vegetables and milk. 

The same sort of freedom that is allowed 
older children is bad for these young children 
since they do not know when they are getting 
into difficulties. Provision of enough super- 
vision of routine is necessary. No details can 
be left to the control of the child. They need 
constant watching. Charts for defecation and 
urination are well worth the trouble. At least 
one observer must record a child’s eating per- 
formance. Care for children who fatigue easily 
must be provided. Yet supervision must allow 
for as much self-regulation as the child can 
exert. Your supervision must leave the child 
free and yet protected. Somebody on the job, 
in the background, is always alert. This is not 
passivity or relaxation for the adult. I can 
assure you nothing can be more of a nervous 
strain than watching everything, and doing 
nothing, stepping in as seldom as possible, but 
always there. Small groups are best since large 
groups are exhausting for the adult and over- 
stimulating for the children. 

These children need very little emphasis on 
competition. A great many camps build up a 
sturdy sort of morale—morale on the basis of 
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- competition and group activities in an attempt 
to see how much each person can contribute 
to the group. It is artificial for children under 
seven years of age; not a spur to normal ac- 
tivity. The children don’t make a response to 
a group appeal, but must be spoken to, and 
cared for individually. Competition means 
nothing to them; at least it should not, though 
there are a few who have had artificial stimu- 
lation to respond on the basis of competition. 
Children ought to be interested in what they 
do themselves, and should not try to “beat” 
out other children. 

The requirement of flexibility for the indi- 
vidual child makes it difficult, in large groups, 
to handle these children. If the child sleeps 
late in the morning, it is probably because he 
needs that sleep. If he refuses to eat all of his 
meals, it may very well be that he is not trying 
to make trouble but that he is not hungry. It 
may be that a child who refuses to engage in 
active play is protecting himself against fa- 
tigue. Flexibility which will permit children 
to adapt to their own needs is essential. 

In equipment, simplicity is best. Children 
of early ages are well employed when they take 
a board and drive a more or less accurately 
cut leg in the middle of this board, and call 
this result a table—even if they have to prop 
it up, or stick it in the sand to make it stand 
up. They are gaining control of their muscles, 
learning how to use tools, and, if they are not 
discouraged by criticism, achieving a feeling 
of success. For these results they need simple 
standards, simple rules, and materials they can 
handle comfortably. 

Finally, these children need particular night 
care. If there are eight children in the group, 
there are few nights when the night counselor 
can sleep through the night undisturbed. He, 
or she, will frequently have to get up once, 
and sometimes more than once. 

These needs present problems in adminis- 
tration of camp groups for young children. 
Twenty-four hours of care have to be pro- 
vided. With older groups, you can trust them 
to themselves for a good deal of the time, and 
send them from one group to another and ex- 
pect them to get there. But a twenty-four-hour 
day of supervision of a strenuous kind is need- 
ed for these younger children. 

In the second place, very small groups are 
necessary—that is, eight or ten children, and 
never more if possible. Very careful records 
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are necessary in order to keep track of what 
happens to each child. These children are very 
susceptible to children’s diseases, and haven’t 
had them. The best protection is records which 
show you when a child begins to show signs of 
fatigue, or being under par. And a daily or 
twice daily medical inspection by a trained 
person is necessary. Complete isolation quar- 
ters are useful so that a child who is under par 
can be isolated for rest and rapid recovery. 

Probably the most important item is a well- 
educated counselor, experienced in handling 
young children, who likes them, is amused by 
them, is not emotionally upset or involved, and 
who is interested in promoting growth in each 
child. Such a counselor can provide all the 
advantages, if the hours are not too long nor 
the groups too large. 

A tentative schedule can be worked out with 
two or three counselors to a group. Children 
get up about 7:30. This is camp counselor A’s 
job. The children dress with help, then they 
and the camp counselor tidy up the quarters. 
If the counselor is wise, he will do most of it. 
Medical inspection comes at this time. At 
8:30 is breakfast. At 9:00 camp counselor B 
comes on duty and toilet routine starts. Super- 
vised work and play follows, with direct stim- 
ulation for work and play through giving them 
opportunities. At 10:30 toilet routine, five 
minutes or so of rest, and some fruit juice or 
something else to give them a few extra calo- 
ries, makes a good break in the activity pro- 
gram. Free activity follows until 11:30, in the 
form of play with materials of a simple sort: 
books, paper to cut or paste, clay to handle, or 
anything of that sort that calls for quiet activ- 
ity. At 12:00, dinner with camp counselor A 
giving B a breathing spell. Then A takes them 
through the toilet routine again at 12:30, fol- 
lowed by a nap. Counselor B takes them after 
naps, gives them fruit juice before starting 
activities. At 5:30 comes bath time with sup- 
per at 6:00. Until 7:30 or 8:00, the children 
have quiet play, such as stories, sitting around 
the camp fire, simple games, anything they 
want. They are put to bed about 8:00, and 
the average child takes about forty-five min- 
utes to go to sleep. They get up at 7:30, which 
gives them eleven hours of sleep, with two to 
two-and-one-half hours in the afternoon. That 
ought to take care of them, but if some of them 
sleep later, there propably ought to be a spec- 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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Message from the President 


One of the characteristics of growth is the 
casting off of ideas and programs that are no 
longer workable and substituting for them ideas 
that are in step with modern trends. I am 
confident our Association is growing, because 
it has been going through this very process of 
re-evaluation and emphasizing the important 
elements of camping. 

This growth has been evidenced in many 
ways. First, through the acceptance of the new 
program as sent out to the membership some 
two months ago by which our organization 
hopes to expand into an effective organization 
of many small units or sections throughout this 
country and Canada. Individually these sec- 
tions will carry on studies in camping, and 
collectively will create and build an intelligent 
guidance for the camping movement. 

Then we came to the Cleveland Convention 
last month and found there a spirit of coopera- 
tion and a willingness to share the fine experi- 
ences that the members have had during their 
years of camping. There was no expression of 
the old lines of cleavage between organization 
camps and private camps, nor was there the 
smug complacency which for so many years 
made camp directors self-satisfied and unwill- 
ing to share their successes and failures. 

Everyone who attended the Convention 
seemed deeply interested in camping and re- 
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ceived the excellent papers given by the speak- 
ers In an appreciative spirit. It was significant 
that every speaker on the program is in contact 
with active camp work and programs. It was, 
of course, possible for them to give out of the 
depths of their experiences material that is 
workable and valuable. 

Charter applications for five new sections 
were presented to the Board of Directors of 
the past administration at their last meeting 
before the Convention and were voted in to the 
Association as active chapters. These sections 
are: Great Lakes Inter-Camp Council, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Louis. We 
have just received an official communication 
from the New England Camp Directors Asso- 
ciation that they have voted to reaffiliate with 
our Association. This brings the total of our 
active sections to ten. The four which were 
active before the convention were: Girl Scout 
Mid-West, Pacific, New York, and Pennsylva- 
nia. Also we have groups scattered throughout 
the country petitioning for section charters. 

The splendid cooperation that we have been 
receiving in the editing and publishing of this 
journal has been extremely gratifying. People 
interested in camping throughout the country 
are writing in expressing their interest and con- 
fidence in our journal, offering us the use of 
their camp cuts, helping to increase member- 
ship in the Association, increasing non-member 
subscriptions to the journal, and securing ad- 
vertising for it. 

During the past year it was indeed a pleas- 
ure to work with our fine Board and the won- 
derful group of members scattered throughout 
this country and Canada. They have worked 
hard and kept faith in our organization through 
the year of transition, and are now rewarded 
because we are truly steering our program for 
camping in a positive direction. The govern- 
ment, foundations, individuals prominent in 
our national life, and educational institutions 
are recognizing the value of the program we 
are undertaking. 

May I ask your continued and increased co- 
operation and loyalty to the end that we may 
broaden our membership until it reaches all 
all types of camps and in so donig establishes 
camping in the eyes of all as a true educational 
movement which has contributed greatly to 
education and will continue to do so in increas- 
ing measure as we move along together. 

HERBERT H. TWINING 
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SUCCESSFUL CAMPWAYS 














Tilting on Land and Water 

Equipment.—Good tilting is impossible with 
spears too long or too heavy. Bamboo is the only 
material usable—the bamboo poles on which rugs 
are shipped is the best source. The poles should be 
not, less than six nor more than seven feet in 
length. Saw off these lengths from the heavy ends 
of the poles. From a two-inch hardwood board, saw 
out two disks, 3% inches in diameter. Bore a hole 
in the center of each disk and peg it on the end of 
a pole. Round off the top edges of the disk 
roughly, pad the end tightly with hair stuffing (not 
excelsior) obtainable at an upholstery shop. Cover 
the padding tightly with canvas and wrap to the 
pole with adhesive tape. 

Stools for the tilters to stand on are to be pre- 
ferred to barrels or tubs. They should be made 
with a fifteen-inch top and widely spread legs. 

Object —The object is to dislodge the opponent 
from the stool by pushing and punching him with 
the spear. 

Seconds.—Each tilter has a second who stands 
behind him and catches him in case of a fall. 

Start—The stools are placed exactly spear’s 
length apart. The contestants stand on the stools 
and place the ends of the spears on the ground, 
‘touching each other, until the starting signal. 

The Play.—The contestants push, shove, and 
punch each other above the knees and below the 
head. It is permissible to place the spear on the 
back of the opponent’s neck and push down, but 
not to strike above the neck. The pole may not be 
used as a club in striking the opponent—the blows 
must be of the punching type. The spear may be 
swung, however, to strike the opponent’s pole in 
an attempt to cause him to drop it. Defense is 
accomplished by manipulating one’s own spear, bat- 
ting off the attacking spear with the hand, and 
wriggling the hips and body. 

Fouls.—-The following are fouls: 

1. Deliberately striking the opponent above the neck 
(punching straight at the head). 

2. Deliberately striking below the 
straight at the legs below the knees). 


3. Striking the stool in an effort to dislodge the oppo- 
nent. 

4. Swinging the spear as a club at the opponent. 

5. Deliberately rapping the opponent’s hand as it holds 
the spear. 

6. Grasping the opponent’s spear with the hand. (The 
hand can be used to ward off the spear but must not close 
on it.) 


knees (punching 


Scoring.—A contestant wins under the following 
conditions: 


i, When his opponent touches the floor with any part 
of his body. 


2. When his opponent commits a foul. 
3. When his opponent drops his pole. 
4. When he is awarded a judge’s decision. 


If no fall occurs, the judges select the winner on 
the basis of blows struck and aggressiveness. 

Length of Bouts—rThe rounds are a minute and 
a half long with thirty seconds rest between them. 
A bout consists of three rounds, or until terminated 
by the fall. If no fall takes place, the judges award 
the bout at the end of the third round. 


Canoe Tilting 


The rules for canoe tilting differ from the above 
in the following respects: 

Equipment.—Instead of padding the ends of the 
poles, place on the end of each a rubber suction 
cup-such as plumbers sell as a bathroom accessory. 
These can be put on in a moment and are ideal 
ends for tilting poles used on the water. 

Position of Tilters—There are three methods 
which may be used in standing in the canoe: 

1. The tilter may stand on the front seat. 

2. He may stand on the gunwales at the front seat. 

3. He may stand on a platform placed on the gunwales 


over the bow seat, this platform being about two feet 
square. 


Standing on the gunwales is not to be recom- 
mended—the position is so uncertain that it makes 
good tilting impossible. Either of the other meth- 
ods is satisfactory. 

The Paddler.—The paddler’s only function is to 
handle the canoe and keep the tilter in position to 
tilt effectively against the opponent. The paddler 
may not touch the opposing canoe or its occupants. 


Fouls —It is a foul if 


1. The tilter strikes his opponent above the neck or 
below the knees with intent to dislodge him (punches di- 
rectly at these parts). 

2. The tilter strikes his opponent’s ,canoe with his pole 
with intent to dislodge him (punches directly at the canoe). 

3. The tilter seizes his opponent’s pole. 

4. The paddler touches the opponents or their canoe 
with hand or paddle. 

5. The paddler paddles his canoe forcefully into the 
opponent’s canoe with apparent intent to dislodge the 
tilter. 

6. The tilter touches his own canoe with his hands. 


Falls —A tilter wins the fall: 


1. When his opponent falls from his position, either 
into his canoe or the water, provided he himself is still 
in position. One foot slipping to the floor of the canoe 


is regarded as a fall. 

2. When his opponent drops his spear. 

3. When his opponent or his opponent’s paddler com- 
mits one of the first five fouls listed above. 

4. When his opponent commits foul Number 6 three 
times. 
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ON THE TRAIL OF NEW BOOKS 











Broncho Charlie. 
The Life Story of Broncho Charlie Miller. By 


Gladys Shaw Erskine. (Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 

pany, 1934) 316 pages. $3.00. 

Here is a book, Mr. Camp Director, that you 
should not deny yourself. It grips and compels 
from the first page, this life story of the last of 
the Pony Express riders. And the reason is not 
obscure: these thrilling tales are not the product 
of imagination—they are true. 

Broncho Charlie looks back over eighty-five 
years of adventurous life in the saddle, of riding 
and fighting, danger and hardship, and tells the 
tale in his quaint vernacular of cowboy days. Hap- 
pily, much of the story deals with boyhood days: 
how so much of daring exploit and courageous 
adventure, equaling that of the most hardened rider 
and fighter, could be crowded into youthful years 
is a revelation in these days of easy living. 

The reasons are manifold why the camp leader 
should know this book. It is the kind of a book 
to have around for the campers to read. There 
is talk stuff and story stuff here—countless yarns 
to use in talking to campers. And supremely, it 
presents to the camp leader an accurate and vivid 
description of that romantic western world of yes- 
terday which is such a priceless heritage as a 
source of color in camp. The more we know of 
it, the greater is our fund of program materials, 
and the more picturesque our camps become. 

Gladys Shaw Erskine has recorded accurately 
and skillfully the verbal story as Broncho Charlie 
told it—B.S.M. 





Popular Crafts for Boys. 

By Edwin T. Hamilton. (Dodd, Mead and 

Company, 1935) 345 pages, cloth. $3.00. 

Any book on handicraft by Edwin T. Hamilton 
is an outstanding contribution to the field. This 
big volume, beautifully printed, is a nice piece of 
craftsmanship in itself, and most certainly will 
mean better craftsmanship on the part of all who 
possess it. 

The book is more than a volume on how to make 
things—it combines craft with artistry. The four- 
teen crafts most popular among boys are described 
in detail with many unique and original angles as 
to projects, methods and design—mask making, 
block printing, leathercraft, pottery, tin-can-craft, 
miniature modeling, trick photography, soap sculp- 
ture, art metalcraft, wood carving, plastic-wood 
modeling, book binding, carpentry, paper mosaic. 

There is nothing amateurish about the level of 


crafts described. Any camp artscraft counselor, 
however experienced he may be, will be sure to 
find new and useful approaches to his subject. In 
the particular types of crafts presented, and in the 
originality and uniqueness of the projects, the book 
will be a valuable addition to the library of -any 
camp for boys or girls—B.S.M. 





Angling Success. 

Edited by Mortimer Norton. (The Macmillan 

Company, March 26, 1935) 291 pages, cloth. 

$2.50. 

Let’s go fishing! How often the camp director 
and counselor hears these words! And how the 
campers long for the knowledge and the skills that 
will bring success. Here is the book that brings 
that knowledge—a book for fishermen and would- 
be fishermen, written by fishermen. 

Rarely, if ever, has so much of practical angling 
wisdom been crowded between the covers of one 
book, or written so readably. Whatever the kind 
of fresh-water fish one may seek, or wherever he 
may seek them in this broad land, he will find a 
chapter giving him expert and unbiased advice on 
the kind of bait and tackle to use at all times of 
the year, and the methods most productive of suc- 
cess. Everything is covered from angleworm fish- 
ing for panfish to playing the mighty muskellunge 
and betraving the elusive brook trout. 

There are sixteen chapters, each dealing with a 
different species of fish, and each written by a 
nationally known expert and outdoor writer. There 
is nothing of swivel-chair advice here—the book 
is born of years of wading the streams and pad- 
dling the lakes. There is more than fishing knowl- 
edge in these pages—there is the tang of wood 
smoke, the rippling of deep cold waters, and the 
rest of wide blue lakes and meadow scented breezes. 

A good book for the camp library—fishing skills 
are as worthwhile an accomplishment in the sum- 
mer camp as the ability to paddle a canoe, ride a 
horse, or hammer out a pewter plate.—B.S.M. 





Current Problems in Camp Leadership. 
A Workbook for Camp Counselors and Camp 
Directors. Edited by J. R. Sharman, Marjorie 
Hillas, and D. K. Brace. (Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
The Ann Arbor Press, 1934) 120 pages, large 
quarto, paper. $1.25. 

Twenty-seven authors of prominence both in 
camping circles and in the educational world have 
combined to create this guide for the training of 
counselors and camp: leaders. It is not a text book 
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of the traditional type, but rather a workbook, a 
guide for the self-education of counselors, and thus 
constitutes an excellent pattern for a college course 
in camping, a training course for counselors in a 
camp, or for the private training of those who seek 
camp information. 

Each author has contributed a chapter or two in 
his specialized field. The treatment followed in each 
chapter is a general presentation of the problem in 
two or three paragraphs, followed by a series of 
problems and pertinent questions for the guiding of 
thought, together with references to readings which 
will throw light on the question. 

The book is scholarly throughout. The chapter 
subjects have been wisely selected with a view to 
that which is really vital. The assumption is that 
camping is a significant educational movement and 
the topics are treated accordingly. Withal, the man- 
ual is practical. It is a significant contribution to 
the literature on camping and counselor training. 

—B.S.M. 





Getting Acquainted with Minerals. 
By G. E. English. (Rochester: Mineralogical 
Publishing Company, 1935) 324 pps. 258 illus- 
trations. $2.50. 

“The aim of this book is to introduce the charm- 
ing science of mineralogy in the simplest and most 
interesting manner possible, without sacrificing sci- 
entific accuracy.”’ With this introductory statement 
the author impresses upon the reader the impor- 
tance of a familiarity with this science which is un- 
doubtedly the oldest of the so-called earth sciences. 
Helpful suggestions on collecting minerals are fol- 
lowed by an explanation of the chemical and physi- 
cal laws and relationships on which this science is 
founded. But instead of being a dry uninteresting 
discussion of scientific fact, this becomes, through 
the author’s well chosen and apt analogies and ex- 
cellent illustrations, a real live and thoroughly inter- 
esting science which the author translates into our 
own language in such a manner that the reader 
catches the author’s enthusiasm. 

The main part of the book is given over to a 
systematic description of all except the rarer miner- 
als, followed in the appendix with a key for the 
identification and classification of minerals. The 
inclusion of a brief description of rocks, together 
with a pronouncing vocabulary, has greatly increased 
the value of the book. 

For the collector the book is ideal, for the student 
of elementary mineralogy it is a very valuable ref- 
erence as it explains some of the puzzling “kinks” 
of the subject. The author has accomplished his 
objective in a very charming manner. 

RALPH BELKNAP, Ph.D. 
Department of Geology 
University of Michigan 
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Homes and Habits of Wild Animals. 
By Karl Patterson Schmidt. Illustrated by 
Walter Alois Weber. (M. A. Donohue & Com- 
pany, 1934) 64 pages, large quarto, cloth. $1.50. 
This beautiful book will make an excellent addi- 
tion to any camp or outdoor library.. Few books 
will be found which portray in such popular and 
entertaining fashion, the outstanding characteristics 
of common North American animals. The large 
sized page, the artistic readable type, and the full- 
page colored plate give to the book an attractive- 
ness and character all its own. The colored action 
pictures of unusual brilliance are in Walter Alois 
Weber’s characteristic style. The camper will find 
this book on his level, and the outdoorsman, young 
or old, will find it to his liking. The author is 
the Assistant Curator of Reptiles at the Chicago 
Field Museum of Natural History—B.S.M. 





ADVERTISE YOUR CAMP IN 


HARPER’S BAZAAR 


THE QUALITY MAGAZINE 
Which reaches nearly 125,000 families who can afford the better 
camps for their children. Write for rates and specifications. 


Nina Frederica Berkley, Director Camp Dept. 
572 Madison Avenue New York City 











ACT EARLY FOR THIS 
SPECIAL 
FREE 
SERVICE 


from the makers of 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES 


Camps should require the marking of all personal clothing, 
linen, bedding, etc., with the owner’s name. This is a pro- 
tection for camps and campers alike—prevents disputes, losses 
and identifies both wearer and wearables. 


For years school and camps have used and recommended 
CASH’S WOVEN NAME TAPES for marking because Cash’s 
Names are neat, permanent, safe, economical and known 
everywhere. Far superior to ink or other marking methods. 
Wide choice of styles and colors. 

Your campers ought to use CASH’S WOVEN NAMES this 
year—and to help you enforce your requirements, we will 
send FREE order blanks, wardrobe lists, etc., to your patrons 
on request. Write for further information. 








Trial Offer: Send 15c for 1 dozen of your own 
first name and sample tube of NO-SO Cement. 


Prices: 
3 Ge... $4.50 
6 doz.....$2.00 


9 doz.....$2.50 


No-So ae a 
12 doz.....$3.00 


Cement tube 


CASH’S 


15 Camp Street So. Norwalk, Conn. 
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Seen and Heard 
ALONG CAMPING'S 





FAR FLUNG TRAIL 








New Officers of the C.D.A. 


At the Cleveland Convention Herbert H. Twin- 
ing of Ann Arbor, Michigan, was re-elected Presi- 
dent and P. B. Samson, Ypsilanti, Michigan, was 
re-elected Secretary; L. L. McDonald of New 
York City was elected Vice-President, and W. H. 
Wones, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Treasurer. Miss 
Laura I. Mattoon of Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, 
and Mrs. Philip L. Seman of Chicago were elected 
as the two Members at Large of the Board of 
Directors. The Board of Directors is composed of 
the four officers, the two members at large, and the 
presidents of the sections. 





George Williams College Camp Institute 
March 29 to 31 are the dates set for the Sixth 
Annual Camp Institute conducted by George Wil- 
liams College in Chicago. “Setting Standards for 
the Summer Camp” is the theme, and will be ap- 
proached from four angles: (1) Health and Safety, 
(2) Leadership Selection, Training, and Supervi- 
sion, (3) Program Methods and Content, (4) Camp 
Administration. Two special sections will be held, 
one for counselors, and the other dealing with 
community aspects of camping. Provisions for out- 
of-town guests will be made at the college. 





May Training Courses for Girl Scouts 
Training courses in all parts of the country have 
been announced by the Girl Scouts, Inc., running 
through from April to October. Some of these 
courses concentrate on camping, trouping, and 
trailing, and others deal with general Girl Scout 
leadership. A pamphlet announcing the courses 
may be obtained from National Girl Scout Head- 
quarters. 





New Ensland Section Reaffiliates 

At the Annual Convention of the New England 
Camp Directors Association, held in Boston on 
Saturday, March 23, that association voted to re- 
affiliate with the National Camp Directors Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc. This group withdrew from 
the National Association some two years ago. The 
New England Association has a membership of 
upwards of one hundred. Its contributions to the 
cause of camping in the past have been many and 
outstanding. Its pledging of its full and enthusiastic 
support to the C.D.A.A. is an occasion of first note 
for the promotion of camping nationally. 


The Cleveland Public Library extended to the 
Camp Fire Girls the honor of exhibiting their very 
colorful and interesting camp reports in a con- 
spicuous place in connection with their Fine Arts 
Division. The exhibit was on display from Febru- 
ary 14 to March 4. 





Miss Alice Piercy, director of Camp Calemaco 
of the Manhattan Girl Scouts Council has been 
elected an Active Member of the New York Sec- 
tion. : 





The Southern Section of the Pacific Camp Di- 
rectors Association held a one-day conference at 
Laguna Beach, California, on March Ist. An ex- 
cellent and varied program on vital camp problems 
was presented, featuring able speakers and discus- 
sion leaders from the Southern California area. 





Minneapolis Girl Reserves had a winter camping 
trip to Camp Ihduhapi, on Lake Independence at 
Loretta, Minn., during the first week in February. 

A good-sized rink was cleared on the lake and was 
used most of the time by the ice-skaters. The many 
hills offered opportunities for tobogganing and 
skiing. The weather was perfect for all outdoor 
activities, and the evening hours were filled with 
stunts, dancing, games and singing around the big 
fireplace. 





Raymond O. Hanson, President of the Pacific 
Camp Directors Association, has just completed 
a quarter of a century of service to the city of San 
Francisco as Scout Executive. His 25th anniver- 
sary celebration was recently held. 





Camp Fire Girl executives and officials are tak- 
ing an increasing part and interest in the activities 
of the Camp Directors Association of America, Inc. 
Miss Gladys Snyder, Camp Fire Executive in Oak- 
land, California, is the Program Chairman for the 
Pacific Coast section. Miss Harriet Dively, Camp 
Fire Executive in San Diego, California, is Sub- 
Chairman for the Southern group. Lester F. Scott, 
National Executive, attended the January meeting 
of the Great Lakes section in Detroit. Both Mr. 
Scott and Miss Ruby Lattimore, of the National 
Field Department, who will be in California for the 
annual meeting of Camp Fire Girls of Field Dis- 
trict V, will attend the Pacific Coast conference, 
at which Mr. Scott is to speak. 
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Nature Guiding 


(Continued from page 15) 


power.” We only thought that it was when we 
used it for a graduation motto. Chanting that 
“Cleanliness is Godliness’ doesn’t guarantee clean- 
liness. 

IV. Activities 

O. What percentage of the time should be given 
to project work? 

Ans. If, by project work you mean hand work, 
I would say that it depends largely on the weather. 
If it is a rainy summer, large per cent of time 
would be devoted to hand work in the museum. If 
you have out-door projects such as a fern garden, 
aquarium, or a pet house, I would devote not over 
an hour a day. 

O. Would you start nature study with hand 
work? 

Ans. Yes, that is a good way. Go on foraging 
expeditions for raw materials. Articles made out of 
materials collected from the environment are con- 
sidered more valuable than where. the material 
comes from a supply house. 

O. Do you consider it worth while to make na- 
ture trails and to label them by tags? 

Ans. If made by campers, yes. If made by 
counselors, mo. ‘The value is in the making. It 
can be a very valuable experience. 

QO. What would you say about a counselor who 
insists on using a scientific vocabulary? 

Ans. I presume that you mean the Latin names. 
I would be tempted to ask them to speak English. 

QO. Don’t you think that badges and awards are 
stimulating ? 

Ans. Yes, but it is a wrong stimulus. Campers 
are then working for badges and not for the fun 
of the experience. When they get thirty trees they 
are through. 

QO. What do you think about a director who says 
that children cannot stay up to study the stars? 

Ans. Directors need to be educated, too. City 
children do not see stars. All that many people 
know about stars is “Twinkle, twinkle.” A night 
hike or when camping out is a good time for star 
study. 

O. How do you get a natural born teacher on 
your staff? 

Ans. Teachers are trained and not born. That 
is why we have training schools. Training for 
teaching and training for leadership in camp are, 
unfortunately, entirely different at the present time. 
There are a few good nature counselors. They are 
not “born.” They had to get their training some- 
where. 

OV. What kind of a pen, other than « snake pen, 
can you have at camp? 

Ans. Turtle, frog, trout, chicken? rabbit. 

(. Is it worth while for a group to go 10 or 12 
miics to a quarry or mine? 


will not take their normal place amongst robins. 
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Ans. Trips with a purpose are worth while. Sup- 
pose they go to collect garnets? Mine are some- 
times liabilities. You would need to know your 
mine. 


Q. Is it good to collect ferns? My first expert- 
ence in Collecting was 25 years ago when a group 
of boys and myself collected ferns in New England. 
We received a cup for collecting. I believe that the 
reward stimulated our interest. 

Ans. Most of us have made the mistake of offer- 
ing rewards. That boys like rewards is no proof. 
They like candy by the pound, too. Ferns are 
disappearing. It is more important to teach con- 
servation. 


QO. 1s there a feeling amongst the boys that nature 
study 1s a sissy subject? 

Ans. There is that tendency, but not as much as 
formerly. Start with snakes or overnight hikes and 
“sleep outs,” give them he-man stuff. There is 
nothing sissy about nature in the raw. I believe 
that I could teach them that in a day. 


QO. How best in camp can you promote outdoor 
knowledge and feeling among counselors? 

Ans. Be sure they have that spirit before they 
come. Do not schedule nature at the same time as 
athletics. A pre-camp training period might be 
good. Nature leadership requires practice. A 
Scout reports in assembly, ““What I saw.” The 
Woodcraft League has this in circle. Children see 
many things and make fine reports if given a 
chance. 


Q. Do you believe in records, notebooks, etc., or 
should you try to remember? 

Ans. Notebooks sound suspicious. Do not mark 
up like school. Remember, it is the camper’s own. 
One may give away diary sheets, music scores, bird 
outlines to color, etc. A notebook may be a valuable 
possession. It depends on leadership. 

QO. Can’t it be informal; isn’t it too school-teach- 
erish? 

Ans. Yes, “School teacher” is not complimentary. 
If you say “a regular engineer” it is a compli- 
ment. If you say “a regular school teacher”’ it is 
not a compliment. 


Q. Do you have suggestions for a simple kind of 
display for an outside museum? 

Ans. A bog may be a museum. Remember a mu- 
seum is not “pickled-and-dead” specimens, and 
caging animals. 

QO. How can we tame a raccoon? 

Ans. Start young. Get one at a raccoon farm. 

Suggestion. Girls brought snakes to a show. Some 
did not want them. They were finally let go be- 
cause of public opinion. 

Ans. That was right. I remember the “Indepen- 
dence day” of the hawk who had been tamed. It 
could not become wild again. Robins when tamed 
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QO. Do not most animals perish if left alone after 
taming? 

Ans. It depends on the animals. As a general 
rule it is better to give them freedom in camps. 


O. Do you not have to be careful of laws of the 
state as to caging? 

Ans. Yes. You can require a permit. 

O. How can you justify snakes to girls who are 
more interested in the birds which are eaten by 
them? 

Ans. One must focus on either the cat catching 
the mouse or the mouse escaping the cat. Nature is 
cruel. (Sometimes children must build up the idea 
of the philosophy of nature.) Every animal has 
two occupations—one is to eat and the other one 
is not to be eaten. These are serious occupations. 


O. When can you undisguise the adventure pro- 
gram, and call it Nature? 

Ans. The child’s objective was the harmonica 
band. The teacher’s objective was teaching Eng- 
lish. You do not have to tell the child he is get- 
ting English in school or Nature in camp. Camp 
does not have a curriculum. They are better called 
activities. 

QO. Would not a flower show be a good idea? The 
craft shop helped, the country women brought gar- 
den flowers, and the campers brought wild flowers. 


V’s Q. Did the children pick bunches or sprays? 
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Ans. They do follow the society of wild flowers 
and pick only those ready for picking. 


V’s Ans. Good. Teach conservation at the same 
time. Does the craft shop make containers? What 
do they put on cards? 

Ans. Yes. It brings in art. 

V’s Ans. It might bring in literature, poem— 

QO. Where can we get a preservation list? 

Ans. Society for Protection of Native Wild 
Plants, Horticultural Hall, Boston. There is also 
a national society in Washington. Each camp 
should make up its own lists. The attitude of the 
camper is important. The preservation list is the 
starting point; but you must make up your own 
local list. 


QO. Can’t Nature include more than birds and 
flowers?—Trees, Geology, etc. 


Ans. Yes, collecting is instinct. You can collect 
some things legitimately—minerals, soils, leaves. 


O. Can’t we also include weather? 


Ans. Yes, especially for city children. You may 
even have a weather bureau. 

Sug. Each child can also make a barometer in 
crafts. 


V’s Ans. You can get pictures of clouds, etc., 
from the Department of Agriculture. 
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O. Should we see the sunrise or sunset, or moon- 
vise? 

Ans. Yes. Everyone should see it once. You 
can’t call sunrise in Pittsburgh a real one. The 
moon rising out over the mountains or out of the 
ocean will bring awes or cheers. 


O. Are weather hikes good, too? 


Ans. Yes, they get a thrill out of an all day’s 
hike in the rain. 

Sug. Children enjoy a chorus of frogs, crickets; 
children would answer with singing. 

Sug. Got very interested in night songs. The 
children planned a banquet on the basis of these 
night sounds. 

V’s Sug. Boys chose fishing implements; all chose 
pins in preference to hooks, and thought grass- 
hoppers were flying cockroaches. Simple experi- 
ences are adventures for many children who are 
brought up in rookeries. 7 

O. How can you teach the child the beauty of 
a spider? 

Ans. Watch a spider spin a web. The spider is 
an engineer. Some threads are roadways, some 
fly-traps, some telephone wires. The spokes are 
roads; circular ones are sticky. Put the spider on a 
potato island. How does he get off? Balloon spid- 
ers. Try to mount a spider’s web on black paper 
or plate glass. 

O. Do most children fear spiders? 

Ans. Some fear snakes, some toads, some spiders. 
It depends on past experiences. You can condition 
children either way. 

QO. If a spider lit on you would it bite you? Bees 
do not usually sting unless the person is nervous. 


Ans. Neither do spiders; each insect has a special 
type of food. The whole problem is one of -ration- 
alizing. 

QO. I am interested in correlation between nature 
and crafts. Any more suggestions? 


Ans. Flowers for table. The best handwork is 
that of the pioneer. The pioneer got raw materials 
from the environment. Instead of raffia use basket 
willow, or cat-of-nine-tails, or bay berries for can- 
dles. 





Camping Afloat 


(Continued from page 17) 


disappeared to the last crumb. The girls stud- 
lel the chart with Captain Lane and decided 
te visit Stony Brook Harbor which lay west 
of Port Jefferson. Out we ran into the open 
Sound, a bright sun shining and a breeze 
always pushing us on. As a point of land 

(Continued on page 32) 
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At Camp They Learn to Live 


(Continued from page 5) 

enjoyed the picture the girls make as they work 
with absorbing interest under the trees on some 
of their handicraft. A friend of mine last fall 
visited the school where her daughter attends 
the second grade to meet the teacher and see 
what progress her child was making. That 
afternoon, each pupil in the room was asked to 
tell what was the most outstanding experience 
he had had during the summer. A _ hand 
went up—and as the teacher nodded to Nancy 
to speak, she raised a cotton-and-wire-doll rep- 
resenting a Dutch girl .. . “I made this myself 
at Camp Yakewi.” Helping a child to create 
some piece of handicraft has always been one 
of the educational benefits of camp. The fun 
of weaving on the looms, the thrill of seeing 
your own design take form when etching a 
bracelet, the satisfaction that comes when your 
block print really resembles the first sketch 
you made on camp paper are all evidenced by 
Peggy, whose grandmother remarked to the 
Director, “Each year when Peggy goes to 
camp, I’ve asked her to make me something 
for my birthday, and for three years now I’ve 
been disappointed.” “But,” spoke up Peggy, 
“T work so hard on them and have so much fun 
doing it, that I just have to keep them.” 

Primitive camping, sleeping out overnight, 
it seems to me has definite educational value. 
The girls have to learn how to plan ahead so 
that they won’t get all ready to make the cocoa 
and find the sugar has been left behind. They 
have to learn to make themselves comfortable 
in whatever spot they have chosen to pitch 
their ponchos—and very ingenious they are 
about it too. They develop appreciations that 
might not otherwise be theirs. Telling about 
an overnight hike, Jane said, “I didn’t know 
that locust trees looked so much like lace—but 
perhaps they only do when you are sleeping 
in your poncho and the moon is shining back 
of them.” 

And Helen wrote this poem at Camp Yak- 
ewi: 


Wind in my face, blowing my hair back 
Joyous and clean and strong in its freedom, 
Sweeping the clouds in masses before it, 
Chanting a mighty song—making me glad. 


Rain in my face, stinging my cheek red 
Washing the world, washing my soul clean, 
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Sweet in its laughter, fresh in its sweetness, 
Singing a gay tune, singing with joy. 


The sun on my face, warm and delightful, 
Making my eyes glow—making them laugh 
Making my blood run warmly and freely 
Sing a new song—cheering my heart. 


Skills? Yes, we teach our girls skills at 
camp and have well-trained counselors to do 
that. But far more important than learning to 
swim or to weave or to paddle a canoe—they 
learn to live happily with others, and happily 
with themselves .. . as Dr. Kilpatrick says, en- 
joying life all together. 





Camps for Little Tots 


(Continued from Page 19) 


ial provision in regard to getting them to bed, 
or getting them up earlier. Counselors A and 
B will alternate on night duty, or a third coun- 
selor may do this and also relieve during the 
day. 

With such a schedule it is possible to pro- 
vide well for the children, giving them the ad- 
vantages of out-door living and companionship 
as adapted to their needs. 





Uncle Sam Becomes a Camp Director 


(Continued from Page 13) 
years from now. There are those who think 
that not only is there this need, but that we 
have at hand in the CCC Camps an American 
type of folk school able to help our young men 
prepare themselves for a New Frontier. 





The Challenge of Camping 


(Continued from page 11) 
a somewhat dissimilar new situation, and prac- 
tically no application of abstract principles to 
concrete problems. Both day schools and 
church schools too often rely chiefly upon 
teaching abstractions about life rather than 
providing first-hand experiences in life situa- 
tions. Furthermore, the school, with its meth- 
od of teaching by subjects, subtly develops an 
outlook which regards life as made up of com- 
partmental specialties having little or no re- 
‘itionship to one another. Much of what is 
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learned under such conditions tends to be im- 
practical and boring. There is grave danger 
that agencies utilizing ritual to teach abstrac- 
tions about morality will ignore the fact that 
ritual in itself may provide emotional satisfac- 
tions that should result only from moral 
action. When ritual is not tied up with moral 
action in daily life, the result may be the pro- 
duction of people whose beliefs are firm and 
whose emotions are strong but who say “Lord, 
Lord,” yet do not the things which are com- 
manded for the increase of human good. 

If the educator desires to accomplish integra- 
tion of spiritual idealism and specific action in 
an ordinary childhood-situation, he must have 
contact with most of the normal life of the 
children. In camp, with the whole cycle of life 
activity under control for weeks at a time, 
what might not a skilled leader accomplish in 
influencing character? 

Psychiatrists are pointing out how powerful 
in the development of delinquent attitudes in 
children is the sense of personal inferiority 
which often is rooted in the inability to engage 
with success in the normal activity of children. 
Recreational leaders have in the past stressed 
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too much the physical values of play and have 
ignored that the most valuable by-products lie 
in the field of attitudes. The summer camp, 
then, in teaching beginners to swim, play ten- 
nis, baseball, and other games, makes a valu- 
able contribution to the personality develop- 
ment of normal children. Its opportunities, 
however, in the educational field go far beyond 
the range of physical recreation. 

Education, if it is to have any value, must 
to some degree anticipate the needs of adult 
life and must prepare children for that partici- 
pation. One of the chief demands of adult life 
for which the camp to some extent makes prep- 
aration is the ability to follow in regularized 
routine and to do for one’s self a large number 
of apparently insignificant tasks. The summer 
camp takes children from all types of homes 
and requires of them the following of a sched- 
ule of activities with certain definite fixed 
points for rising and retiring, and for meals. 
In addition it requires of children that they 
learn to take care of their own possessions, 
keep their clothing in order, make their own 
beds, and participate in a certain amount of 
group activity in caring for the camp and its 
equipment. Only a person who has had ex- 
perience with large numbers of children and 
recognizes to what an enormous extent modern 
society is pampering children by doing things 
for them that they might do for themselves, 
can recognize a very definite educational value 
in the normal routine of camp life. 

City life, not only makes routine inevitable 
for most people, but it puts upon a person the 
burden of deciding for himself how his leisure 
is to be used. One of the chief sources of 
pessimism regarding the future of American 
culture seems to some observers to lie in the 
fact that the American public has no adequate 
training in the cultural use of leisure time. It 
is threatened with the disease of spectatoritis, 
requiring constantly to have something done 
for it by paid performers. The summer camp 
in teaching children handcrafts of various 
kinds, builds up for many of them hobby ac- 
tivities of a definitely cultural type which can 
be continued by intelligent adults and carried 
to a degree of perfection represented by the 
fine arts. 

In helping children to love and utilize the 
out-of-doors not only for camping, hiking, and 
canoeing, but also in the development of na- 
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ture study interests, the camping movement 
fulfills another educational ideal in building 
interests that may last through adult life. The 
camp must recognize the need for the develop- 
ment of appreciation for natural beauty. Mod- 
ern city life is so often devoid of anything 
that approaches beauty that people grow into 
adulthood without ever realizing the spiritual 
values inherent in the opportunity to enjoy a 
sunrise or sunset, or the beauties of a quiet 
starry night. Yet without any preaching or 
definite effort to denote such values the camp- 
ing experience in itself, because it takes place 
ordinarily in a situation of natural beauty, 
realizes this educational ideal. Finally, camp 
must make central the values of individual 
personality. Brotherhood, tolerance, and fair- 
mindedness must derive their meaning from 
such common experiences as eating, working, 
playing, and hiking together, and competing 
with others. | 

It was a genuine educator who directed the 
pageant given by a girls’ camp in Connecticut. 
In preparation for writing the pageant, stories 
of early local history were told, trips were 
taken and Indian lore was studied. One group 
learned dances, another group formed a cho- 
rus, four girls furnished instrumental music, 
and the rest enacted parts commensurate with 
their abilities. Only one girl was not assigned 
a part. For weeks the camp bent its efforts 
toward writing, rehearsing, making properties 
and costumes, gathering materials, and learn- 
ing the legends of trees, hills and constellations. 
Then came the day of the pageant. Before the 
curtain was drawn a lovely figure attired in a 
long white robe and seated on a throne read 
the prologue in a voice of such beauty and 
power that the audience was emotionally moved 
and the success of the production was assured. 
Who could have guessed that the stately figure 
on the throne was the crippled girl for whom 
it was feared no part could be found? 

If the camping movement can utilize settings 
of natural beauty, if it can capitalize the deep 
desires of children and young people for satis- 
fying experience; if it can develop health, a 
sense of progressive achievement and individ- 
ual competence; if it can organize the relations 
of strong individuals into simple systems of 
social responsibility; and if the camping move- 
ment can promote the growing love of knowl- 
edge, beauty and fellowship, it will meet the 





challenge of the present times and help to pro- 
duce a better generation who shall make a 
better world. 


POSITIONS WANTED 





MEN 





Kenyon College Student desires counselor’s posi- 
tion. Eight years’ experience in all type camps. 
Eagle Scout. National Honor Society. Has taken 
camp leader’s training course. Knowledge of wood- 
craft, swimming, riding, canoeing, handicrafts, 
dramatics, and church, scout, and Y..M.C.A. work. 
Inquire, 53, Camping Magazine. 





WOMEN 





Head Counselor, Program Director. Six years as 
head counselor, large private camp. Several years 
director of church camps and church young peoples’ 
activities. Six years director of Dramatic Service for 
clubs, churches, lodges. Private Instructor in dra- 
matics. Positions wanted in order of preference: 
Executive-director, associate, head counselor, pro- 
gram director, dramatics, camp craft. Excellent 
references. Inquire, 50, Camping Magazine. 





Archery Counselor. College Junior girl available 
for ten weeks in summer to conduct archery in Girls’ 
Camp. Instructing experience both at camp and 
woman’s college. National championship, intermedi- 
ate, 1933. Many tournament cups and medals. Can 
supply equipment. Inquiries should be directed to 
51, Camping Magazine. 





Head Counselor. Eighteen years all around camping 
experience. Six years counselor, waterfront director, 
Red Cross examiner, nature, campcraft, program- 
ming, games, crafts, etc. Teacher, campfire leader, 
biologist, graduate study Columbia University. G. 
Kelly, 57 West 124 Street, New York City. 





Dramatics, Tutoring. Position as counselor or in- 
structor in a Summer Camp for Girls during the 
coming summer. Regularly employed teacher of 
Dramatics and Speech in a senior high school. Can 
coach Spanish, Latin, and English. Miss Alberta 
Harris, Senior High School, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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CAMP BOOKS 


AND CAMP ADVERTISING 


For many years the Ann Arbor Press has been 
printing camp advertising booklets. We special- 
ize in this work during the winter and spring 


months. Write us for prices and suggestions. 
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Ann Arbor—Michigan 























“Recreation” 


Are you familiar with Recreation, the 
organ of the recreation movement, which 
is published each month? 


Articles on playgrounds, recreation 
centers, camping, games, athletics, social 
recreation, drama, music, the philosophy 
of the movement, and accounts of what 
cities and groups are doing to promote 
recreation — inspirational as well as 
practical material—make this magazine 
valuable to camp leaders. 


Price $2.00 per year 


Send for a free sample copy. 
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Camping Afloat 


(Continued from page 27) 

comes far out a short distance from the har- 
bor, we remained well out in the Sound. The 
point is called Old Field Point and has on it 
a solitary light house. Running west, we passed 
Cranes Neck, another protruding point of 
land. Then we were in Smithtown Bay, and 
ran south, picking up the markings of the 
channel into Stony Brook Harbor. 

The chart showed six feet of water in the 
channel and our boat drew three feet so we 
felt secure. Captain Lane took the wheel as 
the channel was very winding and narrow. It 
grew narrower every minute and at last we 
arrived at a little Yacht Club tucked in Stony 
Brook Harbor. As Audrey jumped out on the 
dock with our line to make us fast, a sailor 
ran out to greet us with, “You have two min- 
utes to get out of here—the tide is dropping 
fast and gets so low that you can’t stay tied up 
here.”’ 

“Thanks,” shouted Audrey and jumped right 
back on board, the line still in her hand. We 
tuthed about and followed the markings out 
of the channel. By now we could see the water 
dropping fast. In fact we could already see 
bottom and outside of the channel markings 
the sandy bottom appeared. Halfway out of 
the channel we stopped short. We _ looked 
overboard and saw a pebbly bottom. Our boat 
rested on that bottom, but not a drop of water 
did we see. The girls took off their shoes and 
socks and jumped out. They pushed and 
pushed but this scheme is not as effective as it 
is with a sleigh or an auto. There was nothing 
to do but wait for the tide to rise. 

Meanwhile as our appetites became appar- 
ent we decided to fix lunch. The tantalizing 
odor of bacon and chops floated thru the cabin 
door and soon the four girls had prepared the 
table and food, and all hands set to, devour- 
ing everything eatable. As we sipped our 
iced-tea Helen shouted, “We’re moving,” and 
we all felt a very perceptible gliding. As we’ — 
looked over the side we saw that the tide had 
started to come back and already enough 
water had come in to float Edmyro. Need 
I say that the lunch things were put away 
with incredible speed? As the Captain started 
the motor and steered us gingerly out of that 
channel, we waved a fond farewell, hoping for 
a better return to Stony Brook Harbor. 





